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A MESSAGE FROM THE RETIRING 
PRESIDENT* 


By James Watt RAINE 


My discussion of the relative functions of the National, Southern 
and State Associations will keep as the central point the individual 
teacher. Each of us may belong to all three Associations. I think there 
is no possible question that every teacher of speech should be a member 
of one. Which one? or which two? or all three? 

It is emphatically important that every teacher belong to a profes- 
sional association, support it enthusiastically, attend its meetings regu- 
larly, and contribute to its literature. Such an association is of vital 
importance to every professional man and woman, because it offers 
opportunity for personal growth and professional reinforcement. 


The first duty of any professional person, physician, lawyer, engi- 
neer or teacher is to enlarge and confirm his knowledge, skill, experi- 
ence and efficiency. Reading, thinking, confering, careful experimenta- 
tion and practice must be incessantly pursued. This requires regular 
and eager attendance at meetings where the best minds in the profes- 
sion deliberate, compare and discuss. No amount of book reading or 
quarterly reports can take the place of flesh-and-blood conference with 
the earnest, investigating, broad-minded practitioners of your profes- 
sion. Conversely, half your time spent attending conferences will not 
improve you unless you also read widely and deeply in the literature 
of your profession. 

You must know with some exactness just what is being done or 
discovered by the most alert and careful men in your profession, and 
compare your own findings with their results. A teacher that does not 
keep abreast of the most forward-stepping becomes a mere grocer hand- 
ing things over a counter to deluded students. 

After a physician, a lawyer, an engineer, or a teacher has attained 
a certain level of knowledge, skill and efficiency, (that is after he has 
become a good practitioner himself), his next duty is to his profession. 
He must be alert and energetic to see that new and less experienced or 
less skillful members are helped to become worthy and efficient mem- 
bers of that profession. As an Association, we must improve the effi- 
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ciency of every member. This requires much cooperation, and a great 
deal of self-giving. What can we do to help those less experienced 
than ourselves? It is seldom possible to see each other at work. That 
would probably be the greatest help. The next best thing is to get to- 
gether and talk about our work—what has succeeded, what has failed, 
what methods have produced results, what methods have been dis- 
carded. 

For these meetings we must (1) build a program that shall be in- 
formative and encouraging. Instead of inviting speakers that will drool 
out reminiscences or fumble with personal hobbies, we must secure 
earnest thinkers, energetic people that will work out something valu- 
able, and of practical use to the majority. We must never forget that 
in any professional association which is alive and growing, the ma- 
jority of the members will be the younger and less experienced. If we 
do not get them into the association we fail. We must never permit the 
association to become a mutual admiration society for the old war- 
horses. Our addresses should be interesting and helpful to the major- 
ity. And more important than the addresses is the opportunity for 
adequate discussion. 

(2) In addition to strong addresses and free discussion, we must 
have personal conferences. People achieving things must be accessible 
to others. In the lobbies, be willing to talk about other folks’ problems, 
instead of trotting out your own hobby. 

(3) As soon as our Associations become learned enough to have 
a Council of Research, let them have one session at each convention to 
discuss important discoveries (all papers read by a committee before- 
hand). Then pseudo-learned papers can be banished from the regular 
sessions. 

A professional program may reasonably be expected to do two 
things—to place before us new facts and methods by demonstration or 
otherwise, and to discuss the evaluation of those facts in relation to 
our main purpose. 

Our main purpose is teaching, and as an association our main pur- 
pose must always be teaching. Our scientists and explorers are impor- 
tant, they are tremendously needed, but their sole purpose must be to 
help teachers to become more efficient teachers of speech, to be more 
skillful in what Woolbert called the “delightful task of teaching boys 
and girls how to be more useful when they start talking.” 

Every convention address should be prepared with care, ruthlessly 
condensed to give the heart of the thing without verbiage, the presen- 
tation planned so that it will interest our hearers. Not only in medical, 
engineers and lawyers meetings, but even in Speech Conventions the 
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addresses are sometimes rather poor specimens. I am reminded of a 
Sophomore’s remark upon the futile address of a noted visitor: “I wish 
these big guns would hit the nail on the head and quit hammering the 
board.” 


And yet—when I see busy teachers come here after being rushed 
at their own work till the train started, I am filled with admiration at 
their loyalty and comradeship; tired and weary but doing their part. 
I have never gone to any Speech Convention without being stirred to 
gratitude for some of the teachers and the things they are doing. I 
have gone over my files of Speech Journals for the last 20 years, and 
read every article that you folks have written in it, and I glow with 
pride at the good sense, sound judgment, and keen insight of those 
articles. 


Another function of a professional Association is to give its mem- 
bers standing. It should be important enough to impress the outside 
world with the importance of its field, and its authority in that field. 
We are more weighty standing together than any of us are alone. I 
wish we coyld hold a Speech Convention on every campus in the south- 
ern states. 

Let us see what needs the three Associations serve. (1) The Na- 
tional Association is the most prominent in the eyes of the public. It 
does more for our standing as teachers of speech than any smaller 
group can do. It supports the Quarterly Speech Journal, necessary for 
our standing and for our own reading. It sets the standards in speech 
courses for curriculum builders in University, College, High School and 
Elementary School. It influences the directors of public education. It 
directs, by suggestion, physical and psychological explorations in speech 
laboratories. The convention meetings are rather disappointing to the 
average teacher; they have outgrown the personal touch, and most of 
us cannot attend them regularly. 


(2) The Southern Association covers a dozen great states, enough 
territory to give a sense of solidarity, and containing more speech 
teachers of noteworthy ability than the whole country had twenty-five 
years ago. Our conventions are small enough to be manageable, NOT 
BY THE OFFICERS, BUT BY THE MEMBERS ATTENDING. 
When I look at the National program I feel as if somebody had emp- 
tied a barrel of oysters upon me. I can manage half a dozen oysters 
at the beginning of dinner, but a barrelful is too much. The National 
program sometimes forgets the ordinary teacher who is not permitted 
to specialize in one little corner, but must teach two or three or even 
four courses. For most of us it is not Debate or Dramatics, Funda- 
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mentals or Forensics, it is both. Our convention program can be just 
as good as the National program, so far as speakers go, and much bet- 
ter in opportunities for discussion and fellowship. The National has 
two extra magnets to draw us to its conventions: one is the chance to 
see two or three professionally produced plays. If the National decides 
to meet every year in New York as the affiliated Educational Theater 
Association wants it to, it can offer more theater than the Southern. 
But New York is a long way off for most of us. The second magnet is 
the notion that if one attends the National Convention there is more 
chance of impressing some administrative officer and thus gaining pro- 
motion. Well, deans and presidents do not attend. With six special 
meetings going at the same time and all the temptations for old-timers 
to chat in the lobbies, the National Convention is not a very promising 
placement service. One of the most pressing needs at the moment is to 
secure a fixed date for our Southern Convention and perhaps a fixed 
place. I was busy writing letters for six weeks before I could get the 
date fixed. We should fix a date before this Convention adjourns. 
With a date permanently fixed, we could begin that tremendous task 
of adjusting the dates of our state meetings, our debates, oratorical con- 
tests, dramatic tournaments, and our campus dates, so as to avoid con- 
flicts. That will take all of us. Then we all need to help in building up 
the program. If you are asked to speak for five minutes, master the 
subject and put more into that five minutes than most speakers put into 
half an hour. When anybody at your state meeting makes a good ad- 
dress, send a postcard to the president of the Southern Association. 
How many of you keep postcards handy? For an investment of 25c 
you can double your usefulness and your kindness. 


I wish I had the time and money to visit every institution repre- 
sented here. In most cases I could not say anything that you can not 
say just as well. But my reinforcement of what you have been saying 
would make your words to both students and administration twice as 
weighty. Too many of us are fighting a lonesome battle on our cam- 
puses. I have neither the money nor the time to make such a tour, but 
I wish to suggest an exchange of local visits. You have thought through 
a subject carefully and made a good address at a state meeting. Eighty- 
five persons have heard you. Why not visit some neighboring school 
long enough to make a chapel address (use your convention speech) 
and a talk to a speech class with a class in Sociology or English in- 
vited in. You can feed them out of the good things you gathered for 
your convention speech and could not crowd into the twenty minutes. 
If a hundred of you should take this suggestion seriously it might do 
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more to build up our professional solidarity than your modesty will let 
you believe. You do pay visits to near-by campuses, too often as judges 
of debates, orations or play contests. You can do ten times as much 
good if you make an address and impress students and faculty with 
the importance of speech and with the existence of a brotherhood of 
speech teachers. 


What else can we do to build up our State Associations? Attend 
the meetings of course. Be patient with the speakers whose mental 
joints show a little rheumatism, but have someone on the program 
whose address will be vital, profound and interesting. Express your 
convictions vigorously, but don’t take it as a personal insult when some- 
body else has convictions also. Don’t discuss the speaker while he is 
talking, but discuss thoroughly after he closes. Sometimes it may be 
possible to have a speaker from an adjoining state, not because he is 
any better than those in your own state, but it will impress your com- 
munity. “I didn’t know this Speech Association was as important as 
that.” It will not do any harm for your educational colleagues to learn 
that it is important. If one’s bare expenses are paid he ought to be 
willing to make such an address once a year, and his administration is 
usually willing to excuse him for a day or two when he is invited by 
another state to make an address. 


One of the most difficult tasks of the State Association is to edu- 
cate the others as to the aim of the speech teacher, what we are doing, 
the value of it. “I’m not going to be a lawyer or a preacher, why should 
I study speech?” Not only students, but people supposed to be intelli- 
gent. I think we should keep one eye on these outsiders. You remem- 
ber St. Paul’s injunction, “Take thought for the things that are highly 
regarded by everybody.” 

Progress in education might be estimated by the attitude of College 
and School Administrators toward the teaching of speech. When I 
joined the National Association it was impossible to get a Ph.D. in 
speech, and there were very few places where one could get an M.A. 
I am told that one state university has recently added twenty-five new 
courses in speech. 

Radio broadcasting has emphasized the need. Talkies, sales con- 
ferences have encouraged quick quack courses by wildcat teachers to 
spring up by the score to appease bankers, business executives, sales- 
men, club women, and occasionally doctors and lawyers. Recording 
machines are becoming common, and some institutions are daring to 
test all their teachers on them. There has been great advancement in 
twenty years. 
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Professors of English quarreled over Freshman Composition for 
twenty-five years with committees working on 57 varieties all that 
time. Now they have come to an agreement as to what the Freshman 
course should try to do, no college would dare to omit it. When we 
can agree what a required course for every Freshman or Sophomore 
should be, every college will require it. Let us not be impatient, but 
keep on working towards that. 

We have been trying for the last twenty-five years to impress upon 
the administrators of educational institutions, from university to kin- 
dergarten, we have been trying to impress these people with the im- 
portance of speech and speech teaching. But we have not been trying 
very earnestly. We need to take ourselves more seriously and have 
more respect for our profession. It is a great profession. We are 
privileged persons. Would you give up teaching speech to be a pro- 
fessor of mathematics, or of chemistry, or of commerce? They have 
to deal largely with things, we work with human life. Let us quietly 
do our work with a due sense of its importance, without striving for 
publicity, avoiding frills and fads. Lord Clarendon’s history of the 
reign of Charles I records that “Coventry had in the plain way of 
speaking and delivery, without much ornament of elocution, a strange 
power of making himself believed.” By plain speaking, a strange 
power of making himself believed. 

Perhaps I seem to have gotten away from my topic, the relation 
of the National, State and Southern Association to each other. But I 
hope I have made it plain that my topic is really the relation of each 
of these to the individual teacher. Membership in all three costs less 
than membership in one medical or one legal association, and our pro- 
fessional life depends upon our enthusiastic activity in two of them. 
I am anxious that our younger members grasp these opportunities for 
professional growth, because 

“Youth is greater than age, as hope is greater than history.” 

The president, of course, is largely a figure head (too often a 
wooden head) at the prow of the ship while other people are the real 
working crew that make the voyage a success and a delight. You owe 
more than either you or I can say to the vice-presidents, Miss Sawyer, 
Harley Smith, Glenn R. Capp, and Lester L. Hale, the Executive Sec- 
retary, Louis Hall Swain, the Editor, Miss Rose Johnson and her as- 
sistants, the Business Manager, Leroy Lewis, and the Convention Com- 
mittee headed by Claude M. Kantner. 
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INTRODUCING A SPEECH IMPROVE- 
MENT AND SPEECH CORRECTION 
PROGRAM INTO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Rosert MiLisEN 
Indiana University 

A successful method of introducing speech improvement and 
speech correction into public school systems is one of the most impor- 
tant matters confronting all who may be interested in such a program. 
We have many well-trained clinicians who are doing only classroom 
teaching and no corrective work at all. On the other hand there are 
hundreds of thousands of defective-speaking children who are receiv- 
ing no special attention. 

Something must be done to adjust this problem; so the question 
arises, How shall we introduce a corrective program into a school sys- 
tem? This problem may be divided into two parts: first, the school sys- 
tem must be made ready to receive a correction program; second, we 
must know how to introduce the program without upsetting the school 
system or developing unnecessary antagonism. 

Perhaps the most successful method of getting the school system 
in a receptive mood is the traveling clinic. Dr. C. R. Strothers told 
the members of the Speech Correction Association at the Cleveland 
Convention in December, 1938, “The traveling clinic is a dramatic way 
of presenting the problem to the public.” It often astounds people when 
they realize and can see for the first time a large group of handicapped 
children who are receiving no training. The traveling clinic may further 
stimulate interest by producing improvement in a number of cases. 
This is always very encouraging to a community and oftentimes re- 
ceives widespread publicity in that community. The third contribution 
of the traveling clinic is adult education in Speech Correction and 
Mental Hygiene. This is achieved by means of demonstrations to par- 
ents and teachers and through newspaper publicity. The traveling clinic 
at this time is extremely important to the future success of speech cor- 
rection. Some states have been carrying on traveling clinic projects, but 
most of them have not. If the clinic can be organized on a state-wide 
basis, speech correction can be moved ahead more rapidly and in a 
more unified fashion. 

Let us now assume, however, that the school system is convinced 
that a speech correction program is necessary. The problem arises then 
how one can best develop a program for that school system. I feel 
that speech must be placed on an even basis with other studies such as 
reading, arithmetic, spelling. We must realize that speech is the most 
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valuable contact the child has with the outside world and that the 
speech of no child is perfect. In other words, all of the children need 
speech improvement. This can be easily demonstrated to the school sys- 
tem by showing that forty or fifty per cent of the children mispro- 
nounce common words such as get, just, and because. The articulation 
of many other children is so slovenly that their speech is difficult to 
understand. Many other speech problems in form of rhythm and voice 
can easily be demonstrated. The first year of the speech correction pro- 
gram should be devoted primarily to the establishing of speech improve- 
ment work throughout the school system since all children in the school 
can benefit by such a program. 


Speech improvement programs have been developed which re- 
quire only five to ten minutes of the school day and are so well worked 
out that the classroom teacher is not required to do any additional 
work toward their preparation. Herein again lies a very important 
factor in avoiding antagonism. The classroom teacher is already over- 
burdened with duties. Anything that we do that adds to her heavy 
load will be ungraciously received, and co-operation will be poor. On 
the other hand, if the program is articulated with the reading and spell- 
ing program so that all words used in the speech improvement project 
have been taught previously, the teacher will not object to going over 
the words again stressing speech. All games and drills should be clearly 
and concisely described, thus taking more of the burden off the teacher. 

The reports that I have had from school systems which have in- 
augurated such a program indicate that, not only do the teachers enjoy 
the speech improvement work, but also the children react very favor- 
ably to it. The study is a new one, and it is different. Although it is 
not a relaxation period, yet owing to its disassociation from other aca- 
demic subjects, it has the same effect. Children become more conscious 
of their speech and that of others around them, and as a result, not 
only does their own speech improve, but also we observe an improve- 
ment in their English work. 


By the introduction of speech improvement programs, we elimi- 
nate most of the marginal defects which children have and thus permit 
the speech correction teacher to spend his time with only the severely 
handicapped children. The speech improvement program would take 
care of approximately eighty to ninety per cent of the so-called defec- 
tive speakers reported by Dr. D. W. Morris in his speech on the Speech 
Survey which was delivered to the Speech Correction Association meet- 
ing, 1938. In relation to this paper, I wish to suggest that in my opin- 
ion a survey which places the number of speech defectives at forty-five 
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or forty-six per cent is more dangerous than helpful to speech correc- 
tion. The reason for this is that the average superintendent will laugh 
in your face if you mention such an extremely high percentage of the. 
children as being defective speakers and will tend to discount every 
truth about speech correction that you may state later on. Herein lies 
another source of antagonism. The reason for this, of course, is that 
according to such a survey probably forty per cent of the adults even 
in the educational world would be considered defective speakers, and 
superintendents ordinarily reason this way, “If I am a defective speak- 
er and I have gotten as far as I have in the educational field, then 
speech disorders cannot surely be a very great handicap.” A child 
should be considered a defective speaker only when his defect is severe 
enough to attract the attention of the layman and perhaps thus handi- 
cap him in social intercourse. One can see that all the children in the 
school system need speech improvement work without necessarily call- 
ing them speech defectives. By using the same logic, forty to fifty per 
cent of the children may be below the average in reading and need 
special help; yet we would not necessarily call all of them reading de- 
fectives: Unfortunately there is a certain stigma attached to the words 
“speech defective.” Hence it is well to think carefully before applying 
the term to any individual. 


INTRODUCING SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


It should be our earnest effort to place speech on the same par 
with other academic subjects before we introduce speech correction 
projects. If we are able to do this, then the children who are defective 
speakers according to anyone’s judgment will not feel so terribly iso- 
lated and so different when they receive special help for their speech 
defects. Instead, when the child is helped with his speech disorder by 
the clinician, he will accept this assistance with the same attitude that 
he accepts special help in: arithmetic or reading or any of his other 
subjects. By this method we are able to approach a delicate problem 
without upsetting the child’s mental health. 


INTRODUCING SPEECH CORRECTION 


The speech correction program should be a natural outgrowth of 
the speech improvement program. It should also be closely related to 
other special education programs which are being conducted in the 
school since many speech defectives are handicapped with other special 
disorders. 
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The problem of introducing speech correction is manifold. I will 
therefore limit my considerations to financial problems and methods of 
organizing the work in a small town as contrasted with organizing it 
in a large town. 


The small town. First let us consider the problem from the point 
of view of the small town with a population ranging between ten and 
thirty thousand. A town of this size can easily afford work for one 
full-time speech correctionist, and under existing conditions more than 
one will be needed. However, let us consider this just the beginning 
and be very thankful for the addition of one full-time staff member. 
The addition of one teacher even into a small school system does not 
- appear to be an unbearable burden, and this staff member coupled with 
the speech improvement program should be able to offer fine assistance 
to the majority of the more severely handicapped children in the school. 
This teacher’s time, as has been stated previously, should be spent pri- 
marily during the first year with the speech improvement program. 
However, if he has some free time, he might devote it to defective 
speakers in the higher grades. The justification for this is that the 
students in these grades will be graduated before any assistance can 
be offered to them. The second year he should be able to devote an 
increased amount of time to speech correction itself and less time to 
the speech improvement program. I would suggest that even in the 
second year of the program, rather than have the correctionist spend 
a great deal of time with a speech survey of all the children in the 
school system, he should depend upon a general report of the number 
of speech defectives in each room from each classroom teacher. There 
are many weaknesses to such a procedure. However, the average teach- 
er after one year of speech improvement work will have a much more 
intelligent perspective on speech defects and will give a much more 
accurate report than would the average teacher in our school systems 
today. Another justification will be that we should conserve as much 
as possible the time of this speech correction worker. The primary 
purpose of a survey is to locate the children who have defects, and the 
classroom teachers will be able to report more than enough of the 
cases who need help to take up the time of the speech correctionist. A 
survey might logically be conducted during possibly the third or fourth 
year. There are, however, many exceptions to such a program. If the 
speech correction teacher still has the job of selling the program to the 
superintendent and the school board, a speech survey might logically 
be conducted during the first year. The statistics showing the high 
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prevalence of speech defects among the school population is a very 
powerful device if used properly. 


The large town. Introducing a speech correction program into a 
large town of 100,000 population or more oftentimes becomes a more 
difficult problem, the reason being that a town of 100,000 should have 
at least five or six speech correctionists if the defective speaking chil- 
dren in that school system are to be treated adequately. The introduc- 
tion of a new burden of five teachers into a school system of that size 
oftentimes will be viewed as financially prohibitive and as a result will 
cause these school boards to refuse to even start with one special teach- 
er. Children not served by this correctionist, and their parents will 
often raise objections because they are not a part of the program, until 
the school system is forced to hire a large number of corrective teach- 
ers. Hence the superintendent will often refuse to start a program 
which he isn’t sure he can finish. 


It is for this type of school system that I recommend the follow- 
ing program: one well-trained correctionist should be employed whose 
primary functions will be (1) to inaugurate and supervise the speech 
improvement work, (2) to oversee the speech correction work, and (3) 
to offer therapeutic treatment to the more severely handicapped chil- 
dren in the school system. 


At the same time that the correctionist is hired, one teacher should 
be chosen in each building to take charge of the immediate speech im- 
provement and correction program in that building under the guidance 
of the speech correction supervisor. It should be a kindergarten or 
junior high school teacher, and speech correction should be considered 
a teaching subject, thus becoming a part of the routine duties. The 
qualities which this teacher should have are (1) active interest in speech 
correction, (2) a background and understanding of psychology, and 
(3) a willingness to advance her educational background by taking 
speech correction courses from some accredited university and also to 
participate in teacher meetings arranged for by the speech correction 
supervisor. 


During the first year these untrained individuals should not at- 
tempt to do remedial speech correction work. Instead they should be- 
gin some courses of study in speech improvement and speech correc- 
tion. Certainly the first course that should be considered would be a 
fundamentals course in the treatment of articulatory disorders. The 
courses to follow should be prescribed primarily by the speech correc- 
tion supervisor. During the first year the junior high school teacher 
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should be able to contribute to the organization of speech improvement 
work in her school system. During the second year she should be 
able to begin corrective work for articulatory defective children. By 
the third year she should have sufficient background and training to 
handle other types of disorders. As a result of this type of program 
the total school system would become more speech conscious, and the 
speech improvement and correction program would be highly inte- 
grated. Although ultimately this program will probably be as expensive 
as hiring a few well-trained speech correctionists, it will be more easily 
absorbed by the school system and more people will be directly affected 
and thus become enthusiastic. 


For those of you who are directly confronted with this problem, 
I would suggest that you study the state laws regarding state aid for 
special education and rehabilitation programs carried on by the schools. 
State aid is not offered in some states, whereas in others the total sal- 
aries and cost of equipment is carried entirely by the state. 


Let me again warn you against all dangers resulting from antag- 
onizing individuals against a corrective program. First be sure that 
each child you call a defective speaker has an obvious speech handi- 
cap. Second, don’t blame the parents or other teachers for causing the 
child’s disorder. Third, don’t condemn the school system for not mak- 
ing allowance for the defective child in their program. An enemy at 
the outset wil! seldom be enthusiastic at the end. 
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FIRST STEPS IN CORRECTIVE WORK 
FOR THE COMMUNITY 


By Ruts C. Proctor 
Supervisor of Corrective Speech 
New Orleans Public Schools 

Behind every remedial program stands an individual to whom has 
come a deep realization of the need for such a program. It may be a 
parent whose child is striving to overcome that particular handicap; it 
may be a mature individual whose childhood was blighted by some 
stigma ; or it may be a teacher who has seen children’s lives burdened 
by some defect. The field of speech re-education, or correction, is no 
exception. A survey of communities in which remedial training is 
available would reveal either that the work was begun by volunteers 
and later turned over to organized agencies, or that it was begun in the 
public schools through the efforts of someone who had caught the 
vision. So it was in New Orleans, for over twenty years ago Miss 
Sue Power introduced the work into the schools there. How great was 
her vision, and how broad and lasting was the foundation that she laid, 
those of us who are carrying on are constantly realizing afresh. 


So if you long to introduce remedial work in your community, do 
not feel that because the effort may be relatively insignificant that it is 
not worth while. Just begin and allow the laws of growth to take care 
of the rest. If you have one individual, either trained or willing to be 
trained, who will give a certain definite period each week to remedial 
work, the opportunity to inaugurate the program is within your grasp. 
The task will require time, for individuals must be awakened to the 
need, informed as to the possibilities of corrective work, and made to 
desire this opportunity for the children, before the community program 
becomes a reality. 


How can one trained worker be used as the nucleus of such a 
program? In every community it is comparatively easy to find several 
children with severe speech defects. Doctors and school teachers can 
easily supply the names of such children and doubtless would be happy 
to have some definite advice to give anxious parents regarding the pos- 
sibility of remedial training. An explanation to these parents who are 
already concerned about the handicap will, in practically every case, 
enlist their cooperation and secure the enrollment of the child in the 
proposed clinic. For when pupils are enrolled for instruction under 
a trained teacher, a clinic has been started, no matter where or under 
what conditions the classes are held. If children are helped, if their 
speech is improved, the agency under whose auspices they have been 
trained will grow. Parents will often attend to the advertising, but if 
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they do not, the patients will prove living advertisements every time 
they open their lips. 

But, no matter how successful your clinic or clinics are, they can 
only reach a selected group of these handicapped children, those whose 
guardians are informed or concerned enough to see that the children 
take advantage of the offered opportunity. If, in accordance with 
democratic ideals, all are to be given equal opportunities, the public 
schools are the logical agencies to take up and carry on the work. 
However, before this can be done, there must be a widespread program 
of education as to the needs, possibilities, and results of speech correc- 
tion. It seems logical that this educational campaign should be carried 
on through school organizations. Invite the members of the local board 
of education to visit the clinic and see what is being done for these 
children. One demonstration will be more convincing than hours of 
explanation. Then, when you have official sanction and approval, be- 
gin work among the teaching corps. Take every opportunity to contact 
groups of teachers; speak, demonstrate, conduct question hours, give 
talks, demonstrate at teachers’ institutes; seize every opportunity to 
enlist a new friend for these children. An extension course offered by 
some nearby university may be the means of reaching some who other- 
wise might remain indifferent. Speech courses in teacher-training in- 
stitutions will make young student teachers speech-conscious before 
they begin active service. Parent-teacher organizations, once convinced 
that children will be benefited by speech re-education, will prove pow- 
erful allies in arousing community sentiment. 


If at this time a preliminary survey of the schools can be made 
to determine the number of children with defective speech, the prob- 
lem will assume more definite proportions and the need will become 
more vivid. When the community is interested and aroused, the logical 
time to expand the work has come. The formal inclusion of the work 
into the program of the schools must, of necessity, wait upon the 
decision and action of the local school authorities. Methods of ap- 
proaching the officials and of securing the necessary ruling must be 
determined by local conditions and customs. 


While the amount of the appropriation granted must determine 
the organization and scope of the work, it is always best to set up 
standards in advance so that a definite plan may be presented when 
the introduction of this type of work into the schools is requested. An 
ideal organization would be a general program of speech improvement 
for all pupils, (in the course of which slight defects and defects due to 
negligence could be handled), and a special remedial program for those 
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with severe defects. Practically, the usual method of development is 
first the corrective program, and then, when increased speech conscious- 
ness leads to the demand, the addition of the program of speech im- 
provement. 


When the introduction of the work into the schools has been 
authorized, the first problem is the selection of those who are to under- 
take the task. It is customary to have one individual, supervisor or 
superintendent, to direct the administration of the new department, and 
as many teachers as are needed (or as the budget will permit) to con- 
duct the actual classes. How are these to be selected? For public 
school work, ideal preparation would include several years of successful 
experience in a regular classroom, preferably in the school system of 
the community, and then special training in remedial methods, speech 
pathology, phonetics, and so on. The speech training is taken for 
granted, but the value of successful experience in the grade school 
is often not realized. However, familiarity with the rules and customs 
of the local system certainly forms a valuable part of the equipment 
of a teacher who must adjust to many different school situations. In- 
terested teachers already in service are easily located through a ques- 
tionnaire. Then, if personality traits and teaching ability are satisfac- 
tory, to have those teachers secure the necessary technical training 
should not prove difficult. 


When the administrative officer and teachers have been chosen, the 
organization of the work then rests upon them. The new school, in 
which the work is to be inaugurated, is visited and surveyed by the 
supervisor, assisted by the teacher who is to conduct the classes in that 
school; and pupils whose speech appears at all defective are listed. 
These pupils are then called for a more thorough examination; the 
teacher notes the name, grade and type of defect for all who need 
remedial work. After the number of children to be enrolled has been 
ascertained, the speech teacher is assigned to that school for the neces- 
sary length of time each week. With the help of the supervisor, if 
necessary, the teacher plans her schedule. Children requiring the same 
type of remedial training are assigned to the same class ; the principal, 
grade teacher, and pupils are notified of the time the child is expected 
to report for speech training and the speech teacher goes to work. Her 
work in one school finished, she goes on to another school as per 
schedule, for each speech teacher is usually assigned to a group of 
schools. The length of time given to a class and the number of lessons 
a week that each receives must be determined by the number of teach- 
ers available. To have enough teachers to enable each child to receive 
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remedial instruction daily would be ideal. But no matter how small 
or how simple the beginning in your community must be, the important 
thing is that there is a beginning. 


This type of organization reaches, of course, only children with 
outstanding defects. After such a program has been in operation long 
enough for the school system to become speech conscious, milder cases 
are noted and the question, “Can you suggest something to do with 
this child?” becomes a familiar one to the special teacher. When this 
state of affairs is reached, the time to introduce a speech improvement 
program has come. The regular classroom teachers can be trained to 
carry on such a program and will glady do so, if they are given some 
idea of what is expected of them and then given some definite time in 
the daily program in which to do it. Extension courses and institutes 
for teachers will give the necessary training. 


The regular speech teachers can aid by giving demonstration les- 
sons in each school in which they teach. Until the work is well estab- 
lished, suggestive lessons may be sent weekly to the grade teachers, 
with the understanding, however, that these lessons are only suggestive 
and that any teacher is free to substitute other types of training if the 
suggested material does not meet the needs of the class. Again, when 
the opportunity to introduce the speech improvement program comes, 
seize it, even if at first the conditions are not all that may be desired. 
After the formal introduction, the progress toward ideal conditions is 
apt to be easier and more rapid. 


If your speech program is to be a true community program, the 
remedial training must not only be made available, but given to every 
child with defective speech, and thereby hangs a tale. The whole psy- 
chology of the situation changes. Up to this time, the parents or guard- 
ians have come to the clinic or to the special teacher with the state- 
ment, “My child needs help; will you give it?” The defect has been 
acknowledged and a promise of cooperation in the remedial training 
is implied, at least. Now the agency must approach the parent with the 
statement, “Your child needs help; I propose to give it.” Remember, 
these children come from every class and condition of society and in 
all probability those whose need of help is greatest will be the last to 
receive it, (if they ever do), unless you secure the opportunity for 
them. 

You will meet indifferent parents, parents who simply expect 
everything to turn out “all right” without any effort on their part. In 
a case of incipient deafness, caused by middle ear infection, a request 
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that the parent secure medical attention for the child brought the an- 
swer, airily delivered by an older sister, “My ma says that ain’t gonna 
hurt him, ’cause my pa’s ears have been runnin’ for twenty-eight 
years.” The lecture on the danger of middle ear infection that was 
immediately delivered may not have been correct in all details; there 
was no time to do any research on the subject. However, it accom- 
plished its purpose, for the youngster was taken to a clinic. 


You will meet ignorant guardians, not ignorant in the usually 
accepted meaning of the word, but ignorant of proper methods of 
handling a handicapped child. A severe stutterer with a noticeable tic 
was brought in from a nearby community for examination and diag- 
nosis. The request was made that a certificate stating “that he couldn’t 
help it” be given. The unusual nature of the request aroused curiosity 
and, in response to questioning, the youngster admitted that a certain 
individual, under whose charge he had been placed, boxed his ears 
every time he stuttered because “he was doing it to annoy her.” There 
was no understanding of the fact that the “annoyance” which the child 
suffered was far greater than her own. 


The indifferent, however, can be awakened and the ignorant are 
often glad to learn how to handle certain situations, but the parent 
who cannot or will not recognize that the child’s speech is defective is 
the problem that turns the speech teacher’s hair prematurely grey. The 
very love of the parent for the child will at times lead to a refusal to 
face the fact that the child’s speech is not normal. At times the indi- 
cations are that the parent feels that others will become aware of the 
child’s speech defect because he attends a remedial class; any slight 
defect which may possibly exist would never be noticed otherwise, 
even though people make six attempts to understand what the child is 
saying, before giving up in despair. To change such a home atmosphere, 
which will prove a rather effective bar to successful speech re-education 
for that child, requires the wisdom of Solomon. 


There is also the parent who comes to find out “Whash de mat’ 
with Shushie’s eshesh?” or to inform the teacher that “Wobet weads 
de fot’? weder to me evewy day and I nebe’ knew he couldn’ spea’.” If 
anyone has any suggestions as to tactful methods of meeting such situa- 
tions, said suggestions will be received by any teacher of remedial 
speech with unbounded gratitude. 


There are, of course, many parents who are glad to have the chil- 
dren receive the needed training. Often it is unexpressed, (at least 
to the teacher), but, nevertheless, it makes the speech re-education 
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easier, for the child senses the spirit of cooperation. Occasionally there 
is the parent who comes, without being sent for, to find out how he 
“can help the child learn to speak.” That night the speech teacher’s 
prayer contains an extra bit of thanksgiving. As refreshing as streams 
of water in the desert is the parent who constantly impresses on the 
child, not that he is to be pitied because he must take the training, but 
that he is most fortunate to have such an opportunity. In the same 
class is the one who, when speech re-education is completed, comes to 
offer her cooperation in reaching other parents through the story of 
her boy, stating that she is proud of what the child has accomplished. 
It was not chance that speech re-education in that case was rapid and 
lasting. 


If you are thinking of beginning a community program, may I 
offer you a motto? Do you remember the admonition “Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain”? The child, through his 
very need, has compelled you to go the first mile, to make available 
the remedial training he so sorely needs. Indifference, ignorance, and 
misguided love may place obstacles in his path. The first mile may 
be of little avail without the second, the determination on your part 
to constantly seek methods of overcoming anything that may hinder 
the child’s progress toward normal speech. It may often be necessary 
to do far more than is “expected” of you, but if you want your pro- 
gram to be a true community program, be a “second-miler.” 


THE HILL-YOUNG METHODS OF 
CORRECTIVE WORK 


By MarcuEriTE WILLS 
Florida Southern College 


In his review of “Children with Delayed or Defective Speech” 
by Sara M. Stinchfield and Edna Hill Young, for the Quarterly Jour- 
nal, Mr. C. K. Thomas says in his concluding sentence, “ . . . the 
authors seem to get results, and the book can be recommended on that 
basis.” And that is the very basis upon which observers and partici- 
pants in the Hill-Young school of speech recommend it. 

“Getting results” from day to day with children of various ages 
and speech problems is something we are all interested in whether we 
deal directly with children or not. We all want to see an expansion 
of speech work in the schools of the south. The general public is grad- 
ually changing its attitude concerning defective speech and there is less 
tendency to “wait until he outgrows it.” Certain of our more progres- 
sive states in the north and west are providing speech clinics and spe- 
cial classes through the public school system. Parents have demanded 
them. When this comes to the south what will be more natural than 
for Mrs. John Q. Public to expect the local speech teacher to be able 
to give corrective help? And what could be more advantageous to the 
school authorities, and thus to the Speech program, than to have a 
teacher who was prepared with a method that “gets results ?” 


As a young school teacher, Edna Hill became interested in the 
patterns of placement used by the tongue, lips, jaws and teeth in se- 
curing good speech. Her kinesthetic method is the outgrowth of over 
forty years’ study in the stimulation technique or manipulatory process, 
which brings about these correct patterns with the learning child. Her 
persistent analysis of the correct positions for easy and beautiful 
speech has enabled her to select the essential movements and to drop 
the random, aimless ones. She strives to have the child working on 
linked sound patterns which form words and sentences and not sep- 
arate syllables or isolated and unconnected sounds. Thus children un- 
der her care acquire conversational speech. 

The school itself is interesting because it expresses so much of the 
unselfish spirit of Mrs. Young. Two large residences have been con- 
verted into school rooms and dormitories. The back yards and the old 
barn have been fitted with a wide variety of play equipment. Many of 
the children come from distant states and live at the school, others are 
day students, and still others come for minor corrections after public 
school. All those who work with the children are trdined in the method 
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and are constantly helping them during meals, play or school. There 
are speech tables about upon which they climb to relax and have short 
lessons. Frequently there are teachers, psychiatrists, pathologists and 
anxious parents observing the methods. Some come prepared to scoff 
but if they stay half a day they see Mrs. Young getting results... 
and you can’t forget that. 

So successful has her work been that grateful parents have in- 
terested the Rockefeller Foundation’s support and it now gives grants 
to those teachers selected by Mrs. Young to learn the work and thus 
spread the method and make it available to children all over this 
country. The Fox Movie Co. plans to produce an educational short of 
the subject. 

If you are ever in Los Angeles make a point of visiting the school. 
You will meet speech people from all over the country and you will 
find a sincere welcome from a woman who radiates the unselfish love 
of children and who has devoted her life to helping them achieve easy, 
comfortable speech. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
By Leroy Lewis 


OUT OF THE SOUTH. By Paul Green. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1939; pp. 577. $3.00. 

The South is indeed glad to claim this author and his collection 
of plays as its own. Recently the whole nation has become interested 
in the story of this section of the country,—its history, and its eco- 
nomic and social problems. Paul Green is also interested in the story 
of the South, but he does not go after it by surveys nor tell it by 
means of graphs and charts. He does not even tell it through types of 
people or through classes whose condition needs to be bettered. He 
tells his story through human beings that he knows and understands. 
Great critics have already praised him for showing the potentialities 
of our folk drama by making it a medium through which universal 
truths may be explored; for his equally skillful handling of the lighter 
side and the tragedy of life; for the rich melody, stirring rhythm and 
magnificent poetry of his writings; and for his truthfulness, simplicity 
and insight into human character. The volume is composed of fifteen 
long and short plays, representative of various phases of Southern life, 
which Mr. Green has selected for his longer list of writings and revised 
to make up this Life of a People in Dramtic Form. 


THE TEACHER’S SPEECH. By Wayland Maxfield Parrish. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1939; pp. 228. $1.50. 

This book which is an outgrowth of Mr. Parrish’s teaching of 
prospective teachers in a college of education, is a textbook in the ele- 
ments of speech adapted specifically to the problems of the teacher,— 
not the teacher of speech, but the average classroom teacher. It con- 
sists of six simple and readable chapters concerned with the Teacher’s 
Responsibility, Personality, Voice, Pronunciation, Expression and Rhet- 
oric. The emphasis is placed on pronunciation and diction and the 
system used is Webster’s diacritical markings rather than phonetics. 
I think the book is helpful, even necessary, until all departments of 
education require all prospective teachers to take a course in the fun- 
‘damentals of speech which would cover all that this book does and 
more. For schools already meeting this standard it should prove use- 
ful as a special reference book for students who plan to make teaching 
their profession. 
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THEATRE FOR CHILDREN. By Winifred Ward. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939; pp. 335. $3.00. 

In a phase of the field of dramatics which has been barren as far 
as writing is concerned, Winifred Ward offers a book the completeness 
and practicality of which will make it standard and authoritative for 
a long time to come. I think one of Miss Ward’s greatest services is 
in choosing from the vast amount of material on dramatic theories and 
techniques just what is pertinent to children’s plays and audiences and 
then carefully adjusting and adapting it to them. Her years of ex- 
perience in directing the Children’s Theatre of Evanston, Illinois, 
which she helped to found in 1925 give her the background for select- 
ing and presenting the exact information a young director needs. Be- 
sides the complete treatment of all phases of production, the book in- 
cludes a short history of the theatre for children, suggestions and plans 
for organizing a children’s theatre, and a list of plays, long and short. 
The latter is much more than a mere list of plays because it is selective, 
gives a synopsis of each play, suggests for what occasion or situation 
each is suitable, and indicates where production rights may be ob- 
tained. Miss Ward has given great impetus to the children’s theatre 
movement in this country by the enthusiasm she generates among her 
students, co-workers and listeners. Her style of writing creates much 
the same kind of enthusiasm in readers. For teachers interested in pro- 
ducing plays for child audiences the next best thing to studying and 
working with Winifred Ward is a careful study of her THEATRE 
FOR CHILDREN. (By Marguerite Garber Lewis). 


* * * * * 


YOUR VOICE PERSONALITY. By Loraine Osborn. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1938; pp. 176. $2.00. 

The chief value of this book seems to me to lie in the voice and 
speech consciousness it can awaken in lay readers. By ample and spe- 
cific illustrations and stories it does impress one with the all-important 
role of the voice in life and with the great possibilities for improve- 
ment in even the poorest of voices. Besides voice culture, YOUR 
VOICE PERSONALITY contains brief discussions on posture, 
breath control, platform presence, applying for a position, conversation, 
and the elements of public speaking. With the actual presence of a good 
teacher added, these discussions might work out well, but in themselves 
they are cursory, popularized and unscholarly. Many modern teachers 
will take exception to some of the techniques and methods, for exam- 
ple, the shoulders back-, chest out-, knees stiff-posture, and the eleven- 
tone voice practice. 
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PLAYS FOR MY CHILDREN. By Paul Vincent Carroll. New 
York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1939; pp. 199. $2.00. 


The children’s theatre is lucky when the author of such London 
and Broadway successes as “Shadow and Substance” and “The White 
Steed” turns his talents toward raising the standard of juvenile drama. 
The first four plays are comedies: “The King Who Couldn’t Laugh,” 
the cleverly written story of a melancholy king cured in spite of him- 
self ; “His Excellency, the Governor,” freely adapted from an amusing 
incident in “Don Quixote”; “St. Francis and the Wolf,” based on the 
legend ; and “Beauty is Fled,” a fantasy about a doll-maker and beauty 
in a greedy world. The last two plays, tragedies, are best suited to 
late junior high or senior high school. “Death Closes All” is a story 
of Victorian love versus politics, and “The Maker of Roads” is based 
on the martyrdom of St. Alban. Although children would enjoy doing 
these plays, I feel a child audience’s enjoyment and understanding of 
them would be increased if adults or at least high school students played 
some of the parts. All the plays may be simply costumed and staged, 
and are well worth trying, especially for school performances. 


(By Marguerite Garber Lewis.) 


* * * * * 


CORRECTING NERVOUS SPEECH DISORDERS. By Mabel 
Farrington Gifford. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939; pp. 197. $2.85. 


I hope this book, which sets forth the methods used for the cor- 
rection of stammering in the California public schools, may stimulate 
other states to make provision for speech correction work in their 
public schools. Principles of technique are based on the premise that 
stammering is not of organic or functional origin, but is a problem of 
emotional maladjustment involving the total personality. The outstand- 
ing points in the remedial procedure are (1) the use of the sigh release 
and (2) the treatment of consonants (neglect them at first, then intro- 
duce them gradually by very light contact). The goal is to substitute 
the “fluency pattern” for the “blockade pattern,” and the steps in 
doing it are: still feeling, relaxed body, breathy outpouring, passive 
mouth, short phrases, pauses between phrases, recall, visualization of 
success, facing the issue with determination, and confidence. Complete 
demonstration lessons form a specific and practical guide for the teach- 
er or therapist to follow. 
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ARGUMENT. By Harold F. Graves. New York: The Cordon Com- 
pany, 1938; pp. 333. $1.90. 


In this book sub-titled Deliberation and Persuasion in Modern 
Practice, Mr. Graves looks at argument as it exists outside of the class- 
room and forensic league and attempts to relate it to the conditions and 
problems of modern life. The distinction between the kinds of argu- 
ment, deliberative and persuasive, is hardly more than a formality ex- 
cept in the early chapters; he weaves the two together as they are 
found in life situations rather than keeps them artificially separated. 
Besides the usual topics of argumentation, the book contains a chapter 
on Discussion, treating it as a preliminary to persuasion; and one on 
The Campaign Plan, an interesting presentation of the social back- 
ground of argument. The latter insists that every persuasive appeal 
must do more than influence its immediate audience; it must be con- 
sistent with the larger program, with the one single, ultimate aim. 
Students will like the choice and abundance of illustrations, contro- 
versial subjects taken from college life as well as from the daily news- 
paper. 


* * * 


TYPES OF PERSUASION. By Harod F. Graves and John S. Bow- 
man. New York: The Cordon Company, 1938; pp. 200. $1.25. 


Feeling that students have not read enough or heard enough good 
examples of persuasion to produce effective and spirited ones them- 
selves, the authors have made a collection representing many purposes, 
methods and styles. The selections, all modern, which come from news- 
papers, magazines, circulars, advertisements, and radio addresses, are 
classified under seven headings: Evoking Attitudes, Satisfying Special 
Wants, Rationalizing the Appeal, Simplification and Concreteness, Con- 
ciliation, Irony and Hyperbole, and Implication. The few questions 
that follow each sample are by no means complete or exhaustive, but 
they are suggestive, and they should influence a student toward making 
a more critical analysis of what he reads. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Lester Hale, University of Florida, will study this year in the 
graduate school at the University of Wisconsin. Mr. and Mrs. Hale 
and daughter, spent the summer at Camp Indianola, near Madison, 
Wisconsin, where Mr. Hale was Chief Councilor. 

Mr. Paul E. Geisenhaf, graduate of Manchester College, Indiana, 
and L. S. U., will take Mr. Hale’s place this next year. Mr. Geisenhaf 
taught two years at Defiance College in Ohio and has been a teaching 
fellow at L.S.U. this past year. 

Leo Luecker, graduate of Northwestern University, is a new mem- 
ber of the English staff at Georgia State College for Women. Mr. 
Luecker will assist Miss Edna West with the production of plays. 

Professors Constans, Tew, and McGlon taught the first term of 
the summer session at the University of Florida; and Professors Hop- 
kins and Tew taught the second term. 

Three new courses were offered in Speech at the University of 
Florida this summer: Public Discussion, Speech Correction, and 
Teaching Speech in Secondary Schools. 

Miss Edna West and Miss Ruth Simonson taught Spoken English 
and Play Production at Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia, this summer. 

Louise A Sawyer did graduate work at Columbia University this 
summer. 

Robert B. Capel continued his work toward the doctorate at the 
University of Wisconsin this summer. Mrs. Capel accompanied Mr. 
Capel and completed her work for her M.S. in Home Economics. 

Wenonah Fay Baughn replaces Marguerite Pearce for next year 
as Assistant in Speech at Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. Miss 
Baughn started her graduate work this summer at the University of 
Wisconsin. Miss Pearce will teach speech at Searcy High School, 
Searcy, Arkansas. 
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